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Ellendale School Bus Driver aren 





Passengers Warm and Safe 


Story and Photos by Ken 
Smith 


“John, could you turn down 
the heater?” A young passen- 
ger seated about halfway back 
on the bus is too warm. “Yes 
ma’am,” the driver responds 
immediately, reaching for the 
control panel at his left. “I 
didn’t think” he adds, “that I'd 
hear anybody ask for the heat 
to be turned down on a day 
like today. Let it never be said 
that I let my kids get cold.” 

The outside temperature 
hovers around zero, and the 
horizon is covered with a fresh 
sheet of snow. The sun has al- 
most risen over the horizon 
and is glinting against frosty 
fields and tree fences and the 
white-laced windows of John 
Beckius’ 47-passenger school 
bus. A little while later, one 
of the passengers asks, “John, 
can you turn the back lights off? “Yes” he answers immediately, and the 
lights switch off. It’s a few weeks before Christmas, and there’s a good 
spirit on the bus. 

John Beckius drives the longest of the four routes that deliver rural 
kids to and from the Ellendale Public School. The route takes him from 
his farm northwest of town out to the foot of the Coutea hills (and some- 
times into the hills), back past Merricourt, down, through Monango and 
points east, then south again with eastward and westward jaunts. This 
year, one less pick-up has shortened the nearly 90-mile course he drove 
nearly every school day last year. He starts early. He has to be on the 
road by 6:45 AM. Most of his route is on gravel, and there are stretches 
of harsh washboard. “Some of these roads are absolutely horrible,” he 
says, which is why he’s set a schedule consistent driving only 45-miles 
per hour off the pavement. But he does enjoy looking at the landscape 
he loves. 

The families on the route know just when to expect the bus. “I know 
my route intimately,” John says. Specifying an exact time “eliminates 
the possibility of that age-old excuse of kids why they are late, and 
they always say ‘well I couldn’t see the bus through the trees.’” All 
concerned know, of course, that delays and complications will some- 
times throw the route off schedule. Regardless, John says, pointing to 
his watch, “they need to be looking at the right thing. If I say 7:39, they 
better be out there at 7:39. That’ just the way I do it.” 

Politeness and safety are two main watchwords on John’s bus. He 
greets each rider by name as they step on board, and they greet him 
back. The process repeats when the kids step off the bus in front of the 
school. In between, John does anything he can to help his passengers 
have a good ride, and build the family atmosphere. Sometimes he tells 
them jokes or gives them an interesting story about his own experi- 
ences. Once in awhile he’lI throw in a tall tale that makes the younger 
kids’ eyes big. The older kids know him well enough to tell when he’s 
teasing, but they don’t seem to mind. For more entertainment, the bus 
has a good radio, with speakers all the way back. “The kids have their 
favorite radio stations” John says. Recently, their preference has been 
for Big Dog Country 95.5 from Jamestown or Q 101, a pop station from 
Valley City. “Yeah, I kind of spoil my kids,” he says. “Once a week I'll 
give them cookies. They all know the program. I just keep the box up 
in the cupboard, and I give it to one of the kids. They’Il hand them out 
themselves, so I don’t even have to mess with it.” 

Driving kids and making music are two of John’s main loves. He’s 
been an accordion player for decades, and he collects instruments. He 
plays at events nearly every chance he gets. Two days before his inter- 
view with the Leader, He declined a well-paying extracurricular trip 
so he could play at the Prince of Peace annual Christmas Bazaar. He’s 
also got many decades of driving experience. His years with school 
busses started in 1985, but 18 years earlier he started driving big pas- 
senger busses for Star Lines in Nebraska. “I had quite a route,” he re- 
calls. “It was based out of Scottsbluff. I kept the bus at Chadron over- 
night in their service bay.” In 1980 he married Ellendale native Marsha 
Zinter, who, John notes fondly was the first baby born in Ellendale’s 
Memorial Hospital, in June 1953. The couple settled northwest of 
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Ellendale in 1989, enjoying farm life and staying active in the com- 
munity and church life. When Marsha passed away in 2010, John found 
solace in his many friendships, in the countryside, and his music. And, 
of course, in service to the many hundreds of passengers he has served 
faithfully for so long. 

The bus goes over a big pillow drift and shudders gently. Rough spots 
and washboards shake the big vehicle quite a bit, but it keeps a firm, 
solid feel. “One day,” he recalls, “the kids asked me how come this bus 
don’t have seat belts? Why do you have that one on and we don’t?” His 
answer was typically humorous. “Well,” he responded with a chuckle, 
“that must mean I’m the only idiot on the bus.” The youngsters know 
that’s only a joke. Driving a school bus requires a high level of intel- 
ligence and attentiveness, and John has plenty of both. Also, riding on 
a modern bus is statistically very safe, much safer than riding in an 
automobile. The high padded seat backs are designed with collisions 
in mind. Moreover, seat belts, which have been introduced by some 
districts around the country, introduce their own set of safety issues. 

North Dakota school bus drivers are required to have extensive and 
regular safety training, and it’s something John takes very seriously. 
He pays attention to small details, always alert. Most of all, he worries 
about careless drivers. Some years ago a semi nearly smashed into his 
bus at a pick-up stop on Highway 11. The semi driver slammed on his 
brakes, raising a big cloud of smoke, but couldn’t stop in time. “He 
swerved into the other lane,” and then his semi jackknifed, stopping 
right at the back of the bus. It happened at 8:00, John remembers, “but 
at 12:30 my knees were still knocking.” Safety training nowadays, says 
John, no longer refers to “accidents.” Instead they are called crashes. “If 
a person is paying attention to their driving, and driving the way they 
are supposed to drive,’ John insists, “there’s no excuse for a wreck.” As 
it turned out, the semi driver in this particular event was texting while 
driving. 

After saying goodbye to his passengers John headed his bus back 
to his farm northwest of town. All the while sharing warm parts of the 
memory quilt he’s built up over the decades. Driving past a farm a few 
miles north of town, and looking out at the ice and snow brought to 
mind a memory shared a few years ago by a man who grew up nearby. 
John Wheelihan, who is now 102, went to a country school through the 
8th grade, and enrolled at Ellendale High School in the 1930s, before 
bus service existed. “Getting through high school in those years,” John 
recalled, “was tough, if you lived in the country. You either had to stay 
in town or drive or ride a horse or something. I’ve come in a wagon and 
I’ve come in on skis, and in that car I had. We had hot water for anti- 
freeze. My dad and I, we’d take hot water down to the garage and get it 
started in the morning, and then I’d drive in and I’d drain it and at night 
Pd go down into the boiler room and get some more hot water, start it, 
drive it home, then drain it. That was tough going.” 

Life is quite different now, and better in many ways. Today’s ru- 
ral families, served by a faithful corps of drivers with modern busses, 
have much for which to be thankful. See article to the left for a word 
from Superintendent Michael Kaiser on our bus drivers and all of the 
people that work together to serve our youngsters at the Ellendale Pub- 
lic School. 


